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This venerable and stately pile, the most celebrated 
building in all England, and one of the most cele- 
brated as well as most beautiful in all the world, is 
also, probably, the one of all the famous structures of 
Europe upon which Americans look with most in- 
terest and certainly with most love and reverence. 
Apart from its intrinsic beauty as an architectural 
work, and apart, also, from its history as a building, 
it has so long been the valhalla, so to speak, of Eng- 
land, so many of her dead heroes rest there, or their 
effigies and monuments 
adorn its walls, so many 
of her sovereigns have 
come there to be crowned, 
to be married, and have at 
last been brought there for 
the rites of sepulture, that 
not the most indifferent or 
most skeptical can look 
upon its walls, much less 
enter its dim aisles and 
lofty nave, choir and tran- 
sept, without a feeling of 
awe, if he be able to resist 
an impulse of reverence. 
Few care to resist that or 
any other feeling, however, 
and fewer yet would care 
to confess it if they did. 
The feeling that those who 
have lived and have "gone 
over to the majority " be- 
fore us know more than 
we, have done more than 
we have done or can do, 
that their knowledge and 
their deeds call for our 
reverence, is universal in 
man from his earliest ap- 
pearance on earth ; and it 
is not strange that among 
the earlier naiions of the 
world this reverence should 
have deepened into wor- 
ship, especially of their 
heroes, who were easily 
transformed into gods. 

We moderns do not 
carry the feeling so far ; 
but we nevertheless share 
it with the most primitive 
peoples as well as with the 
highly civilized nations of 
remote antiquity ; with the 
rude Norsemen and the 
polished Greeks, both with 
mythologies telling of dead 
heroes transferred in the 
popular mind from earth 
to 'the abodes and society 
of the gods. Hence our 
mausoleums, monuments, 
busts and our mural tab- 
lets. Hence, too, such 
structures as Westminster 
Abbey, the grandest of 
them all. 

That Englishmen should experience this feeling 
is not, of course, remarkable ; but why Americans 
should share it, would, at first sight, appear less clear, 
did we not remember that the history of America as 
a nation is only separated from that of England by a 
single century, the history of the previous centuries 
having been common property, while during that 
century the separation has been almost more in name 
than reality, America claiming almost an equal share 
in England's illustrious dead. Moreover, there are 
not a few whose names are directly interwoven with 
events of American history. We shall not, however, 
attempt to catalogue them here, that having been al- 
ready done in former numbers of The Aldine, where, 
also, was given a very full sketch of the Abbey and its 



history. We prefer rather to glance at what may be 
perhaps called, without impropriety, the historical gos- 
sip of the famous old Abbey. 

Not by any means least interesting among the rem- 
iniscences of Westminster are those connected with 
the coronations, nearly every British monarch, from 
William the Conqueror to Victoria, having been 
crowned here, though with varying ceremonies and 
incidents. The ritual for a sovereign's coronation 
has been varied for nearly every occasion, some of 
the variations being curious and remarkable enough ; 
but the ceremony itself has been, and is, considered 
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of the utmost importance, so that not even William 
IV., who, for economy's sake, cut down the ceremo- 
nial to the barest observances consistent with its due 
performance, shearing it entirely of all its pomp and 
circumstance, could dispense with it, though he very 
much desired to do so. 

The first coronation which is positively known to 
have taken place there was that of William the Con- 
queror, who, it is well known, chose the Abbey for 
that ceremony chiefly because beneath its pavement 
lie the remains of Edward the Confessor, the last of 
the hereditary Saxon kings ; and William wished, by 
being crowned beside his grave, to show his claim to 
be considered the "Conquestor" — the inheritor by 
right, not by victory — of Edward's throne. It was 



on Monday, December 25, 1066, Christmas Day, that 
William placed himself on the stone covering the grave 
of Edward, in front of the high altar. The edifice was 
filled with a mingled crowd of Saxons and Normans, 
while outside were Norman soldiers on the watch for 
any hostile demonstrations. On one side the king 
stood Godfrey, the Norman Bishop of Coutances ; on 
the other was Aired, the Saxon Archbishop of York, 
who had hastened to espouse the cause of the new 
king, and thereby won an influence over him more 
powerful than that wielded by any other person. Ac- 
cording to the usages of that time, it was necessary 

that the monarch, before 
receiving the crown, should 
be elected by the suffrages 
of those present. Aired 
addressed in their own lan- 
guage the Saxons present, 
demanding their votes for 
the king, while Godfrey did 
the same for the French- 
speaking portion of the as- 
sembly. The reply of the 
multitude being made in 
two languages, caused a 
confused roar, which the 
Norman soldiers not un- 
naturally mistook for the 
beginning of a riot, and 
they accordingly set fire to 
the gates of the Abbey, and 
charged on their horses 
among the alarmed crowd 
of mingled rich and poor, 
nobles and peasants, who 
came pouring out in their 
fear, leaving William alone 
with his attendants to put 
on the crown within hear- 
ing of the cries of his sub- 
jects trampled down by his 
soldiers. It is said that 
for the first time in his life 
William trembled. So the 
first coronation in the Ab- 
bey had an unpleasant end- 
ing, and more than one 
subsequent ceremonial has 
been disturbed, though not 
in precisely the same way. 
Thus, at the coronation 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
September 3, 11 89 — a day 
which had been marked by 
astrologers as an " Egyp- 
tian day," or one of evil 
omen — not only did nu 
merous such evil portents 
appear as bats " incon- 
veniently circling in the 
same tracks, and especially 
round the king's throne," 
bells pealing at unusual 
hours and without human 
aid, and similar dreadful 
signs, but, what was of 
more consequence, there 
took place a terrible mas- 
sacre of the Jews, which 
we of the present day can hardly comprehend. The 
provocation would not strike us as a particularly grave 
one, though it appears to have moved the orthodox 
prelates not a little, and of course the superstitious 
multitude more, in the direct ratio of their ignorance. 
The story is worth a brief telling, as illustrating the 
peculiar superstitions of the times in regard to the 
Jews, or rather the superstitious nature of the Chris- 
tianity of the period which hated Jews less that they 
were Jews than that they would not apostatize even 
nominally. To which heinous offense must be added 
that they habitually used an ''outlandish" foreign 
tongue, were inclined to be "clannish " and to stand 
by one another ; in an age of ignorance they were 
learned, and especially had much knowledge of the 
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healing art ; and, worst of all, they made money ! 
Much less than this has sufficed to send men to the 
stake, and it is no wonder the poor Jews were perse- 
cuted and held to be children of the devil — an indi- 
vidual much feared and respected in those days. 

Now it seems that the Jews were not more exempt 
from a feeling of curiosity than their Christian neigh- 
bors, and therefore, like them, had been accustomed 
to make their way into the Abbey on the occasion of 
coronations — which came rather more frequently 
then than in our times ; but some of the more ortho- 
dox, among whom was even the king himself, thought 
this not at all proper, and even dangerous, it being 
imagined or believed that they wanted to get into the 
king's presence for the purpose of casting on him 
some evil spell. The king therefore issued a procla- 
mation the day before the ceremony, forbidding the 
Jews from entering the royal presence, and it is a 
curious commentary on the superstition of the times 
that witches were included with Jews in this prohibi- 
tion. The Jews were kept out of the Abbey, but some 
of them who could not restrain their curiosity pushed 
their way in to see the subsequent banquet, were dis- 
covered, set upon by the nobles and nearly killed. 
That same night, and probably on account of this oc- 
currence, there broke out in London a most furious 
onslaught upon the Jews, who were massacred and 
their houses plundered without mercy for two days, 
and the fever spread so that like scenes were enacted 
in York and most of the other principal cities, except 
Winchester. s 

It was in the "Jerusalem Chamber " of the Abbey 
— which was then, it must be remembered, really a 
monastery of Benedictine monks — that Henry IV, 
died, and where the scene of Prince Henry taking the 
crown from his dying father also took place, though 
Shakspeare locates it, apparently, in some adjoining 
chamber. Shakspeare has caught, however, in the 
fullest sense the spirit of the " wild prince's " actions 
on the occasion of his father's death, as related by the 
chroniclers of the time. It is narrated that, imme- 
diately upon the king's death, the prince retired — 
probably to an oratory- — where he spent the whole 
day in remorseful meditation on his sins, and at night- 
fall went secretly to a hermit within the precincts, 
confessed, and received absolution. It is evidently to 
this conversion that Shakspeare alludes when he makes 
the Archbishop of Canterbury say (Henry V., Act I., 
Scene i) : 

'* The breath no sooner left his father's body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too : yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits." 

The supernatural was not altogether wanting to 
Henry's coronation, for we read of a terrible thunder- 
storm, which was (afterward) supposed to have been 
the precursor of all the turmoils and troubles of his 
reign. 

Not to linger too long among the royalties, we may 
mention one more scene connected with them. At 
the coronation of George IV., his queen, the un- 
happy Caroline, presented herself at the entrance to 
the Abbey as early as six o'clock in the morning, but 
was turned back from each door in turn as soon as 
she presented herself at it. At the door of the South 
Transept, for instance, she was met by Sir Robert In- 
glis, who had been charged with the duty of keeping 
order in the " Poet's Corner," and who said to her, 
according to Dean Stanley, "It is my duty to an- 
nounce to your Majesty that there is no place in the 
Abbey prepared for your Majesty." The queen 
asked, "Am I to understand that you prevent me 
from entering the Abbey ? " Sir Robert repeated his 
former declaration, and the unhappy queen, leaning 
on the arm of her attendant, Lord Hood, turned 
away, weeping, to be carried in a few weeks to be 
buried in her native Brunswick. 

From coronations to buryings is, after all, a less 
violent transition, especially in Westminster Abbey, 
than it might seem, and nearly every tomb in the Ab- 
bey has its tale or legend connected with it. Thus, 
of Ben Jonson, who is buried in the North Aisle (of 



which we give an engraving), tradition has it that he 
was buried standing. This story gains a certain sup- 
port from the statement of the clerk of the works, 
who, in 1849, superintended the interment of Sir 
Robert Wilson, near Jonson, and who says that when 
they were digging the grave the sand ran into it from 
Jonson's grave, and that he saw "the two leg bones 
of Jonson fixed bolt upright in the sand, as though 
the body had been buried in the upright position ; 
and the skull came rolling down among the sand 
from a position above the leg bones to the bottom of 
the newly made grave. There was still hair upon it 
and it was of a red color." Jonson was buried under 
a pavement stone of a blue color, eighteen inches 
square, upon which was the famous inscription — 

" O rare Ben Jonson ! " 
This stone was taken up in 182 1, when the aisle was 
repaved, and was afterward fixed in the north wall, 
opposite the grave, which had been marked by a 
small lozenge with a copy of the inscription. 

Strange to say, while the Abbey's roll of illustrious 
dead contains men of all other callings, it bears the 
name of but one painter — Sir Godfrey Kneller — and 
he is buried at Kneller 'Hall, where he died. Pope 
tells us that Kneller, when in his last illness, sent for 
him, and in the course of conversation said, * ' By 
God, I will not be buried in Westminster ! " and 
when asked why, replied, "They do bury fools 
there ! " He was accordingly buried in the garden 
of his manor, but a tablet was erected to his memory 
in Westminster. "After this unfortunate begin- 
ning, " says Dean Stanley, ' ' no painter has been, or 
probably ever will be, interred within the Abbey. 
The burial of Sir Joshua Reynolds in St. Paul's has 
carried with it the commemoration of all future 
artists in the crypt of that great cathedral. " 

Nor are quaint and curious epitaphs any more 
wanting to Westminster than to our country church- 
yards. For a long time portions of the Abbey — the 
Cloisters — were used as a place of sepulture for pri- 
vate persons, even in some cases for servants, and 
over the graves of these may be found many quaint, 
curious and touching inscriptions. — S. G. 
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Our illustration — from a picture ordered by Mr. 
James Sutton, of The Aldine — needs no long de- 
scription. To one who has ever seen a rain squall at 
sea the picture tells a plain tale, and a scarcely less 
plain one to those who have never had that fortune. 

Mr. M. F. H. de Haas is one of the best known 
of our artists, particularly for his marine pictures, 
to which class he confines himselt entirely, and of 
which he has painted a considerable number — being 
an exceedingly hard-working artist — all ol which 
have attracted the attention of both artists and the 
general public, and, it is gratifying to know, have 
found very ready sale, that being, if not the highest, 
at least the most practical form appreciation of an 
artist's work can take. Mr. de Haas has not lacked, 
however, for appreciation ol another sort, having been 
well treated by the critics and having received such 
honors as are accessible to artists in this country — 
too few, indeed, though they be. 

Mr. de Haas was born at Rotterdam, in South 
Holland, in 1832, and is consequently just in the 
prime of life. He came to New York in 1859, where 
he has remained since. He has very seldom been 
unrepresented in the exhibitions ol the National 
Academy, and in 1867 was elected a member. At 
the Centennial he exhibited three pictures, entitled 
"Brig Hove to for a Pilot," " Moonrise and Sunset," 
owned by Gov. E. D. Morgan, and " Drifted Ashore 
in a Fog," and was awarded a medal in the first 
thirteen by a full board of judges. This was a real 
honor, the art judges having been gentlemen of ca- 
pacity and fitness, and having acted, as is generally 
admitted, with fairness and discretion. In all that 
we, in common with others, have had to say about the 
" supplemental " awards, there has been no shadow 
of reproach cast on either the full board or the recip- 
ients of the medals awarded by them. 

Among the many other pictures painted by this 



artist we may mention two which have attracted per- 
haps more attention than any other of his works. 
One of these, ' ' The Wreckers, " painted some years 
ago, and owned by Mr. August Belmont, is consid- 
ered one of the best the artist has painted, and 
attracted much attention when the Belmont gallery 
was recently thrown open in aid of the Centennial 
Loan Exhibition. The other, ' ' Farragut Passing the 
Forts at New Orleans, " was very generally admired at 
the time of its original exhibition : it is now owned 
by Mrs. Johnson, of San Francisco. 

Of the peculiarities of Mr. de Haas's style we have 
not space to speak, if it were desirable or necessary so 
to do. Jflj-he can not actually control the winds and 
the waves, he has. succeeded in being controlled by 
them to that degree that the very genii of ocean and 
sky seem to move on. his canvases. 
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Specimens of Ceramic Art — Japanese Lacquer 
Work, etc 

Monsieur Violet le Due, in his fanciful account 
of the origin of architecture, describes the invention 
of tiles as occurring very early in the infancy of the 
human race, the tile being, in fact, the first produc- 
tion of man's skill used in house-building. The 
imaginative author narrates the destruction by storm 
of a rude shelter, a nest of sticks and stones built up 
against the rocks, the home of a family represented as 
among the progenitors of a typical Aryan tribe. The 
hom and his sons rebuild the house and model from 
clay the few vessels that serve as the housekeeping 
outfit of the period. Some broken bits of pottery 
suggest the idea of constructing a hearth from shaped 
plates of baked clay. Accordingly the hom kneads 
out a number of rudely squared pieces and fires them 
with the pots and pans. Thus was the tile conceived 
and brought forth in the dim dawn of pre-historic 
time, a first instance of that modification of crude 
material by handicraft by which man establishes do- 
minion over nature. 

The tile has subserved an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, useful and ornamental, from the paving of a 
cabin floor to the decoration of the throne-room in a 
palace, but it remains to this day essentially the same 
plate of baked clay discovered by the Aryan hom. 

A lump of crude clay, taken by bare hands from its 
native bed, rudely shaped by the same hands at the 
same time, and burned in the embers and ashes, the 
Aryan tile was fragile, porous, full of flaws and cracks, 
crooked and warped, and indefinite in form and 
color. The Minton majolica of to-day is composed 
of materials brought together from the ends of the 
earth, selected with greatest care and tempered with 
the most patient skill. It has a solid foundation, 
strengthened by ribs and cross-braces. Its body is 
of firmer and closer grained clay, offering a smooth 
face for finishing. Its surface is a vitreous glaze, per- 
fect in texture and hard as iron. Its outlines are 
mathematically accurate, it is tasteful in design, and 
the artist embellishes it with paintings rich in the 
splendor of crimson and gold, or, exquisitely delicate, 
touched with the palest tints on his palette. A long 
line of ingenious and complicated machinery is used 
in its manufacture ; it passes through many processes, 
some of which require months of time, and the 
months run into years before the long labor is finally 
completed. When sorted from the kiln at last, it is 
a triumph of art, beautiful in itself, and capable, of 
numberless combinations with other objects, strong 
and serviceable as stone, impervious to water and 
weather, proof against fire and decay, more durable 
than piled up marble or monumental brass. And 
yet it is, like its Aryan prototype, only a little clay, 
fashioned by man's hand and baked in the fire. 

It is not, however, to modern progress that the art 
of tile-making owes its development. Most of the 
ancient civilizations possessed knowledge of the art, 
and we have evidence that, except in the matter of 
painting, it has heretofore been brought to greater 
perfection than we have perhaps even yet attained. 
It has been, in fact, a lost art, which we within the 
present century have slowly regained. 



